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WHEN AFRICA IS CIVILISED. 


Wuit-MonDAY SCENE ON THE TANGANYIKA Roan. 








REGULATIONS FOR MOTOR CARS. | 


To encourage a rising British industry, 
che following rules are suggested for the | 
consideration of those County Councils | 
most opposed to any new vehicles. 

The maximum rate of speed for any | 
motor-car anywhere at any time is to be | 
two miles an hour, with the following 
exceptions :— 

When passing through any town, village, 
or hamlet, or within a hundred yards of 
any house, cottage or other inhabited 
building, the speed is to be diminished to 
one-half of the maximum rate. 

When there is any cart, carriage, van, 
bath-chair, perambulator or other vehicle 
within sight, the speed is to be diminished 
to one quarter. 

When turning any corner, the speed is 
to be one twenty-fourth part of the maxi- 
mum speed. Between the hours of sunset 
and sunrise thie _ 
speed, in every 


Between the hours of sunset and sun- 
rise every motor-car shall carry four 
powerful lamps, one at each corner. 

If the driver of any cart, carriage, 
van, bath-chair, perambulator, or other 
vehicle, shall indicate by any signs or 
words that the motor-car is likely to 
alarm the horses, asses, passengers, or 
other animals or persons in the vehicle, 
the driver and passengers of the motor- 
ear shall at once alight, and lift, push, 
pull, drag, or by other means remove the 
motor-car behind a house, cottage, shed, 
|echureh, barn, haystack, or other screen, 
| until the vehicle in which are the animals 
|or persons alarmed has past and is at a 
distance of not less than 440 yards away. 

Every motor-car is to be provided with 
a bell or horn to be sounded when approach- 
ing or passing any house, cottage, church, 
eart, carriage, van, bath-chair, perambu- 
lator, foot-passenger, rider, horse, ass, 


cottage, 


cow, dog, or any other building, erection, 
vehicle, person, or animal whatsoever, 
but the bell or horn is not to be sounded 
in such a manner as to cause annoyance or 
alarm to or in any animal, person, vehicle, 
or building. 

Every motor-ear is to carry at the back 
a board or other erection bearing in 
letters not less than one foot high the 
name and address of the owner, the letters 
to be black on a white ground by day, 
and luminous by night. 

Every driver, owner, passenger, hirer 
or lessor of any motor-car infringing any 
of the above regulations shall be liable to 
a fine of not less than £100, and to be im- 
prisoned for not less than one calendar 
month with hard labour, these penalties 
being increased to £500 and six months’ 
imprisonment if the motor-car causes 
any damage whatsoever to any house, 
church, shed, haystack, cart, 
van, carriage, 
bath-chair, peram- 





ease, is to be half 
the above. 

No motor-ear is 
to pass any cart, 
carriage, van, 
bath-chair, peram- 
bulator, or other 
vehicle, unless the 
same is motionless. 
In the latter case, 
the motor-ear shall 
be allowed to pass 
the standing vehi- 
cle at the pace of 
one furlong per 
hour, provided 
that all the pas- 
sengers alight 
from the motor - 


car, and walk past Tem BeowNG— ) 











bulator, foot-pas- 
senger, rider, 
horse, cow, 
dog, cat, pig, fowl, 
lamp-post, paving- 
stone, railing, 
hedge, any 
other person, ani- 
mal, vehicle, build- 
jing or erection 
whatsoever, a fur- 
ther sum of £500 
to be paid to any 
persons thereon 


ass, 


or 


or therein as 
compensation for 
disturbance or 


alarm, with, in 
addition, ten times 
the value of any 








ringing hand-bells, 
and, if it be after 
sunset, carrying 
lanterns or torches 
in addition. 


She (after they have walked three miles without a word being spoken). ‘‘ AW SAY, JOHN, 
THA’ART VERY QUOIET. 
He, ‘‘ WHaT MUN AW SAY? AW DUNNO KNow.” 
He. ‘‘Ir’s a’ REET SAYIN’ AW LOVE THI, BUT AW DUNNO LOIKE TELLIN’ LOIES!” 


Has NOWT FUR TO SAY?” 


She. ‘‘Say THAT THA LOVES ME.” 


damage done to 
the animal, ve- 
hicle, building or 
erection. 


H. D. B. 
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THE BOOK OF BEAUTY. 
A GREAT THOUGHT FOR EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. 
SECOND SERIES. 
V.—THE BERNARD SHAW SECTION. 

May ist.—It was never my intention that the disabilities 
which hampered the many strong men who preceded AGAMEMNON 
should hamper me. They were, I take it, a brainless crew, 
busy with doing things instead of getting themselves talked 
about. There is always a solution (which seems to have 
escaped them) for the difficulty of finding a sacred bard to 
record you. Be your own sacred bard. 

2ND, 3RD.—In most periods the lonely genius, who is after- 
wards described as the outcome of his age, though he invariably 
has to create the taste by which he is ultimately appreciated, 
has been regarded, if regarded at all by his jejune contempo- 
raries, as a poseur. It happens that I have been so regarded, 
and rightly. Now, to correct the unhappy results of such an 
impression, in itself accurate, there is one salutary antidote. 
It is to pose about your pose. That is what I am doing now. 

4TH, 5TH.—The middle classes, fed to suffocation on the 
Romanticism of drawing-room drama and the Family Herald, 
take unkindly to the social iconoclast. It is, therefore, the 
business of this, the highest type of philanthropic reformer, to 
include his own image, or eikon, among those that he sets out 
to pulverise beyond hope of recognition. Let him engage him- 
self as his own Aunt Sally, and so establish the impartiality of 
his critical attitude. 

6TH, 7TH.—I have a right horror of the egoism which finds 
amusement in making an enigma of itself at the expense of a 
public that has an itch for personal revelation. My moral 
position is of an almost pellucid transparency. I am an in- 
tellectual Puritan to the finger-tips, with an affectionate 
tolerance for the candour of a Mercutio. That is a conjunc- 
tion, surely, that asks no apologic explication. And I will be 
yet more open with the world, and declare myself the charlatan 
I am. If I have given my friends to understand that I am 
immeasurably superior to SHAKESPEAR, I was trading upon their 
credulity. In point of fact, he is very nearly my equal; as a 
dramatic technician, that is ; not, of course, as an exponent of 
latter-day philosophy. 

8rH—10TH.—Perhaps the most pathetic feature in the modern 
drama—and SHAKESPEAR himself is not altogether blameless in 
this connection—is its fatuous penchant for associating action 
with motive. Yet, in real life, if there is one thing more obvious 
than another (which I doubt) it is that the commonest motive 
for action is to have none at all. Take arson. You will say 
that arson is a relatively untypical expression of energy. On 
the contrary, I see it mentioned in the papers at least once a 
quarter. Take arson, then. Do we ever find that jealousy, 
hatred, revenge—those darling bugbears of the Romantic stage 
—have been the motive for this form of action? Seldom, or 
never. People commit arson as a medicine for ennui, to make 
pass the time ; or else out of a morbid curiosity for noting the 
play of firelight on neighbouring scenery; motives so light 
that they may be practically disregarded, as they would most 
certainly be flouted in those hotbeds of Romanticism, the 
theatre and the law-courts. 

11TH, 12TH.—Or, again, take Love, which is popularly sup- 
posed to be more common than arson. When has Love ever 
constituted a motive for action? Only in the last decade or 
so, under the influence of sentimental drama. So vacant, 
indeed, are my countrymen of all original imagination that the 
decadent stage, masquerading as the mirror of humanity, has 
actually imposed its own conventions of Love upon the very 
lives from which it professed to draw them. 

13TH—15TH.—I have elsewhere said that “‘ ten years of cheap 
reading have changed the English from the most stolid nation 
in Europe to the most theatrical and hysterical.’’ I would go 








further and point to the terrible corruption in foreign manners 
bred of contact with British decadence. Travel, as I have 
done, among the Latin races, and mark the recent changes in 
their demeanour. In rural byways they still retain that 
decorum of carriage and behaviour which comes of unspoiled 
intercourse with earth. But in the cities, and even in those 
villages that lie upon the tourist’s beaten track, you will 
recognise the growth of demonstrativeness in their gestures, 
and pseudo-dramatie methods in their deportment. What is 
the cause of this degeneracy ? They have become infected by 
the deadly germs of that Anglomania which is also responsible 
for their recent adoption of manly sports, so-called, and [other 
intolerable brutalities. 

16TH.—To recur to the subject of accepted conventions— 
what hope is there for the salvation of audiences saturated 
with artificiality? None, though it were my own lips that 
essayed to recall them to the real. Go back to Italy's Venice, 
after witnessing its counterfeit in Olympia, and you will never 
‘* recapture the first fine careless rapture.’’ Iam, so to speak, 
the original Venice. 

18TH, 19TH.—There is a tale told of certain visitors at the 
court of a semi-barbaric king, who offered to supply him with 
a nightingale, a bird of which hitherto he had no cognisance. 
During a temporary delay in its arrival they sought to appease 
the monarch by producing an instrument guaranteed to emit 
music of the same order. So beglamored was the king by its 
ravishing melodies that on the ultimate appearance of the 
actual warbler he dismissed the latter with contumely as a 
poor imitation of the original. I am, as it were, the real 
nightingale. O.S. 

(To be continued.) 








MORE MUNIFICENCE FOR MILLIONAIRES. 

MR. CARNEGIE’S magnificent generosity—‘“ princely *’ is no 
word for it, since no royal personage anywhere could afford to 
do anything like it—may encourage others to imitate him. As 
Mr. CARNEGIE pays the fees of the college students in Scotland, 
some other wealthy person may be disposed to give a much 
smaller sum for one of the following purposes, that is the 
income to pay in perpetuity :— 

The milliners’ bills of all the ladies performing in any one 
London theatre. 

The hatters’ bills.of all the literary men in Great Britain. A 
very small capital sum would suffice for this. 

Week-end trips to the country or seaside, including subscrip- 
tions to golf clubs, for all the journalists in London. 

The tailors’ bills of, say, one hundred millionaires, dukes, 
eabinet ministers, and other eminent persons least particular 
about the cut and newness of their clothes. A cheap gift. 

The whole of the tax on the staple product or manufacture of 
the constituency represented by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for the time being. 

One-eighth per cent. of the taxes on the staple products 
or manufactures of the constituencies represented by the 
Opposition for the time being. 

The wages, calculated according to their skill in whatever 
trades they profess to follow, of all the strike ‘agitators in the 
British Empire, on condition of their doing, writing, and saying 
nothing. 

The whole cost of ‘‘ decorating’’ St. Paul’s Cathedral, now 
or at any time, including the gilt iron railings on the cornice 
and other music-hall adornments, on condition that the building 
is left entirely untouched. 

The cost of repairing ten London streets, on the present 
system. 

The cost of repairing all the London streets, on some better 
system. 

The haircutters’ bills of all the pianists and other musical 
performers in Europe. A mere trifle. 
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THE MACMILLION. 


(Mr. CARNEGIE, the Scottish-American millionaire, has provided £2,000,000 for the establishment of free education at four of the Scottish Universities 


—Edinburgh, Glasgow, St. Andrew’s, Aberdeen. ] 
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VISITORS IN OUR VILLAGE. 
I.—Mr. Sitas P. JENKS. 


HE had come, so he told us in the bar 
of the ‘‘Green Dragon’’ (where he had 
petrified the landlord by demanding in 
turn ‘‘a Moral Elevator’’ and ‘‘a Dewy 
Sunrise,’’ by way of liquid refreshment), 
in order to study British rural life. ‘‘ No, 
Sir,’’ he said, ‘**I concede that there’s 
nothing like it on our side. There’s a 
sort o’ as-it-was-in-the-beginning feel in 
your air that’s vurry reposeful, and I 
intend to let it soak in. You’ve got the 
old farm-houses, and the green lanes, and 
the chirrupy dickey-birds, just as I’ve 
met ’em in the story-books. I was bound 
to see one of your sleepy old villages, 
anyhow, and as for this place—why, I 
reckon you can hear it snoring! ”’ 

Farmer GILES, who has just bought a 
brand-new patent reaper, was about to 
utter an indignant protest, but Mr. JENKS 
cut it short. 

‘*No, stranger,’’ said he, ‘‘don’t you 
trouble to chip in. Why, if there was as 
much progress hereabouts as would cover 
a cent it would spoil the lot. The vurry 
cows have a kind o’ just-stepped-out-o’- 
the-Ark look about ’em. Say, likely there’s 
a cottage in the neighbourhood where the 
Poet SHAKSPEARE panned out a poem or 
two?’’ 

We had to admit that there wasn’t. 

‘*Or a wood, maybe, where MILTON put 
in a spell o’ versifying ?’’ 

We shook our heads. 

‘*Wall,’’ said Mr. JENKS, obviously 
disappointed, ‘‘ there ’s bound to be some 


improving an’ historic scenes in the 
neighbourhood which I must inspect. 


Let ’s see your newspaper.”’ 

We explained that the Slowborough 
Gazette wasn’t published before Friday, 
and that it did not reach Puddleton till 
the carrier brought it next day. 

‘Snakes !’’ exclaimed Mr. JENKS,‘‘d’ you 
mean to say that you’re a community of 
five or six hundred able-bodied citizens 
and haven’ta journal of yourown? Why, 
I’ll start one for you myself! ’’ 

And he did. The next day he went over 
to Slowborough, our market town, to 
interview the local printers, whom he 
described subsequently as ‘‘the derndest 
old fossils that ever handled a stereo.’’ 
A week later appeared No. 1 of the Puddle- 
ton Pelican. To say that it made a sensa- 
tion would be gravely to understate the 
truth. It was indeed, as its editor 
claimed, ‘‘a real, live, snappy journal ; 
caleulated to make things hum.’’ Things 
did more than hum, they fairly boiled 
after its appearance. Its first column 
was taken up with an article, chiefly about 
stars, stripes, and a soaring eagle, of which 
no one in Puddleton could understand a 
word. But this was followed by a page 
headed ‘‘Social :Sparklets.”’” A few 





Nurse. “ LIsTer. 
NAUGHTY DONKEY.” 
Little Girl, ‘‘On, 
GOT THE Hiccups!” 


Baby, 


WHAT A SHAME, NURSE 





TO THE DONKEY BRAYING. 


WHAT A NOISE HE IS MAKING! 


! HE ISN’T A NAUGHTY DONKEY. HE’s ONLY 








extracts from it will help you to realise 
its effect upon our peaceful village. 

‘“*Mr. GILES has succeeded at last in 
selling his red cow. Mr. BLOGGINS is the 
unfortunate purchaser, and his remarks 
on the transaction are exceedingly pictur- 


iSiraAs P. JENKINS. 


will head the subscription list. He has 

good reason to know—and so has Mrs. 8S. 

—that P.C. STUBBS is a public benefactor.”’ 
* * * * 

Next day a deputation called on Mr. 

While disapproving 


esque. He will shortly be seen wearing generally, they said, of American institu- 


new foot-gear.”’ 
k * * * 

‘Is it true—in the interests of public 
morality we ask the question—is it true 
that Miss JEMIMA TIMSON”’ (our village 
schoolmistress, a most respectable lady of 
about fifty) ‘‘ again walked home from 
church on Sunday night with Dr. SNoOKs”’ 
(our local medical man)? ‘‘ Alas! there 


seems no doubt about it. Oh, naughty, 
naughty JEMIMA !"’ 
* * * * 


‘“Mr. StUBs, we hear, is about to retire 
from the police-force, and it is proposed to 
present him withatestimonial. The land- 
lord of the ‘Green Dragon,’’ doubtless, 


tions, there was one which Puddleton was 
inclined to adopt. Tar and feathers, they 
believe, formed prominent features in it. 
The second number of the Puddleton 
Pelican has not yet appeared. A.C. D. 








LIGHTER THAN EvVER.—According to re- 
port there is quite a new kind of illumina- 
tor coming into the market that will 

|eompete successfully with gas and elec- 
tricity. It is apparently a of 
inecandescence applied to petroleum. It is 
|known as the Kitson system. In future 
the two great illuminators will be called 
one ‘‘the sun,’’ and the other, to ear-mark 
it from its competitor, ‘‘ the Kitson.”’ 


process 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


The Gamblers (HUTCHINSON & Co.), by WILLIAM LE QUEUX, will 
give occasion to The Grumblers who, having taken up this 
book and become deeply interested in it at the outset, began 
to weary of it about midway, and were finally inclined to drop 
it altogether before the finish. It promised well, but it breaks 
down in performance. Mr. LE QUEUX can do something vastly 
better than this. 

Mr. ToM GALLON does not trouble himself about probabilities. 
When he has conceived a story he goes right on and right 
through with it, making things fit generally in manner con- 
vineing by its coolness. The Second Dandy Chater (HUTCHINSON) 
gets his name, and has laid for him the foundation of a strange 
history, owing to the eccentricities of his father. That gentle- 
man’s wife having presented him with twins, he thinks the 
bounty is a little too much. Accordingly he ships one off to 
Australia, and, a man entirely above small prejudices, he selects 
for expatriation the elder, the rightful heir of his name and 
broad acres. The younger, coming into the estates, turns out to 
be rather a bad egg. In brief, he associates with the most 
melodramatic London criminals, commits burglary, forgery, and, 
finally, murder. The rightful heir returns home just in time to 
learn that his brother has in turn been murdered. His resem- 
blance to the late twin is so marvellous that, the fact of the 
murder being the secret of an extremely limited circle, he is 
accepted as the owner of Chater Hall, and all that pertains 
thereto. Amongst his responsibilities are the consequences of 
the forgery, burglary, and murder aforesaid. It will be seen 
that here is material for many complications, which my Baronite 
recommends the gentle reader to unravel in the volume. 

In Rosa Amorosa by GEORGE EGERTON (GRANT RICHARDS), says 
my Baronitess, we have yet another collection of a woman’s 
love-letters. But the exact nationality of this writer is not 
definitely mentioned. No doubt she is a British maiden of a 
very progressive type, to judge from the freedom of her out- 
pourings and her decidedly Ibsenitish morals on matrimony. 
Her one idea in allowing her friend the author to publish these 
effusions was apparently her overwhelming desire to show the 
world ‘‘her pretty talent for loving.’’ The letters are frankly 
realistic, not idealistic. 

An assistant reader writes:—In Men and Letters (JOHN 
LANE) Mr. HERBERT PAUL has given us a delightful book of 
essays. Mr. PAUL is a scholar, but he wears his learning 
lightly, like a flower, and shakes the petals out on the path 
of his reader. Moreover, Mr. PAvUL’s touch isas light and 
his style as brilliant as his reading is wide, and his memory 
accurate. He deals with Swirt, with GrBBoN, with SELDEN, 
with the Victorian novelists, with HALIFAX, with the letters of 
BYRON, with the decay of quotation, with the classical poems 
of TENNYSON—I cite these to show the breadth of the author's 
sympathy, and his range of subjects—and on all he has many 
brilliant, suggestive and witty things to say. His fund of good 
stories is inexhaustible, and his urbanity never fails. On the 
whole, this book is one of the very best examples of literature 
on literature and life. 

From such a sinister sobriquet as ‘‘ Black Mary,’’ by ALAN 
MCAULAY (T. FISHER UNWIN), any skilled reader would probably 
expect a tragedy of dungeons and daggers, and will be agree- 
ably surprised by a simple romance of Scottish life a hundred 
years ago. The heroine, a very charming girl, is only thus 
unpleasantly styled from the certainly queer circumstances of 
her West Indian parentage, which shock the severe morals of 
her northern relations to whom she is sent. The characters of 
the hard Aunty BARBARA and her brother JAMES stand out 
clearly. It is pleasantly written, and the quiet humdrumness 
of life in those far-off days makes itself felt throughout. The 
only drawback is the too frequent use of ‘‘dialect.’’ A neces- 
sary fault, perhaps, in such a story. 





Anni Fugaces, by R. C. LEHMANN (JOHN LANB), is a delightful 
collection of lightly tripping verses, written with all the spirit 
and freedom of youth, here and there chastened by an occa- 
sional tap on the shoulder from Time the Remembrancer. 

To the truth of the sentiment in Cambridge Revisited not a few 
University men, who have managed to keep abreast (in their 
own estimation) with Academic times, and to be part and parcel 
of the up-to-datest spirit of the University, will bear witness, 
Sufficient to its day is the Cambridge thereof. ‘‘ And after?”’ 
You are a ghost revisiting the shades ; if not a Bogey, certainly 
a Fogey. THE BARON DE B.-W. 








“* DECORATIONS.” 
I. 


WHEN the whirligig of fashion with its customs full of change 

Comes invading British dwellings with a craze that’s wild and 
strange, 

If the style be Japanesy, for the dado and the walls, 

Just select an awful paper, over which a dragon sprawls. 

Then with fans of varied patterns—some little jars of blue, 

Grinning masks, grotesque and ugly plus a sereen of bent 
bamboo, 

And a bunch of reeds and grasses like a dissipated broom, 

You complete the modern notion of a Japanesy room. 


’Tis an easy room, a friezy room, a jarry, Japanesy room, 
With many creepy spiders and a green and yellow stool : 
’Tis a creaky room, a freaky room, a rather make-you-shrieky 
room 
Not really Japanesy, but the Japanesy school. 


II. 


If you feel the world is flippant and you sigh for ghosts and 
gloom, 

Have a longing for apartments damp and chilly as a tomb, 

In a cold, cobwebby chamber tatter’d banners you display, 

With a knight or two in armour, and some relics of the fray. 

Then you buy some modern portraits of ancestors old and grim, 

While a ‘‘glacier’’ decoration makes the light subdued and 
dim. 

And the guests will start and shudder and ask themselves to 
whom 

They really are indebted for this fearful feudal room. 


’Tis a musty room, a fusty room, a dusty room, a gusty room, 
The men in armour rattle as you walk across the floor ; 
"Tis a shaky room, a quaky room, a keep-you-wide-awakey room, 
And you’re always thinking something will be coming through 
the door. 
Iil. 


Presume you ’re unincumbered and more go-ahead than neat, 

Then your room ’s a bit eccentric, and your pictures indiscreet ; 

You ’ve a cabinet collection—where a pose is nicely caught, 

Some are signed and have been given, some are chic and have 
been bought. 

There are odds and ends you value and have fastened up with 
tacks, 

There’s the ‘* Ref’’ and there’s the 
Frenchy yellow-backs. 

’Tis a den of sweet contentment that is innocent of broom, 

But tho’ littered and disordered, ’tis a ripping little room. 


‘**Pink ’Un’’ and some 


Tis a cozy room, a dozy room, a forty-wink-reposy room, 
With foils and gloves and golfing clubs and fishing-rod and 
gun: 
A crazy room, a lazy room, an often smoky-hazy room, 
A favourite room with pictures of the favourites that have 
won. HUAN MEE. 
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“CAN ’E PULL Us, Jim?” 
“PULL YER: WHY, BLESS YER ‘ART, ’E’S AS STRONG AS A 
HELEPHANT! JUMP IN, ALL OF YER!” 








A WHIT-MONDAY CATASTROPHE. 


THEY Jump IN! 








OCCASIONAL OPERATIC NOTES. 


Monday, May 20.—Hansel und Gretel (in German) so popular 
as to be given again with a new witch in it, Miss EpITH MILLER. 
The fact is, they keep so many bewitching ladies in stock at 
Covent Garden, that it is the easiest thing in the world, should 
one be absent, to immediately find an excellent substitute. 
“Second time I’ve seen Hansel und Gretel,’’ says our youthful 
and enthusiastic critic, specially turned on for this juvenile 
Humpty-dumpty-dinelish Opera, ‘‘and I am quite in love with 
Frauleins DAVID and FELSER ; they make one feel quite young 
again!’’ Which is praise indeed, coming from a critic of such 
ripe experience as is invariably associated with ‘‘ sweet 
seventeen.’’ 

The attraction to-night was the appearance of Signor 
ANSELMI as Turiddw in MAascaGni’s Cavalleria Rusticana. 
As we observed of his rendering of the Duke in Rigoletto, he 
can sing most tunefully and feelingly, and he can act. The 
drinking song received a hearty encore, to which the new tenor 
smilingly responded. When a tenor is new to a Covent Garden 
audience he is so obliging, so courteous! Sing? Oh, anything! 
Encore? Oh, not the slightest trouble in the world. Certainly, 
as many encores as you like, and we’ll see who tires first. 
But when his popularity is established and he is master of the 
situation, then the tenor will bow politely, will shake his 
head at the conductor as who would say, ‘‘ No, decidedly not; 
get on with the opera,’’ and will be deaf to the plaudits of the 
“‘upper sukkles’’ and of the gallery, applaud they never so 
loudly or unwisely. ‘‘ Plaudite,’’ says the great tenor to them 
in effect, ‘‘Plaudite—et valete! 

The remainder of the cast the same as when the opera was 
given the previous week, M. DECLERY being a dramatic Alfio, 
Mile. MAUBOURG effective as the seductive Carmen-i-cal Lola. 








— 





Mlle. BAUERMEISTER a sweet dame Lucia, who pities the 
sorrows of everybody generally, while in Mlle. STRAKOSCH the 
unfortunate Santuzza finds a more than adequate representative. 

So far highly satisfactory. Specially ANSELMI. Hope new 
tenor won’t knock up, so that, when one of his enthusiastic 
admirers should go specially to hear him, the announcement 
should be made that he is hoarse de combat. Whereupon 
enthusiastic admirers will piteously exclaim, ‘‘O ANSELMI! how 
cruel of a cold to thus attack you an’ sell me so!”’ [Exit. 








AFTER THE WHITSUN HOLIDAY. 
(Voices from the Throng.) 

Got to Paris and back, and saw something new at the 
theatres. But rather glowing. 

Bonnets quite vieux jeu, my dear. 

Really the Stores anticipate the Boulevards. 

Of course one can see ‘‘lovely Lucerne’’ in a week, but one 
has a good deal more of a not very lovely railway carriage. 

English watering-place for a week, and rather trying to the 
waiters’ and the guests’ tempers. 

When a fashionable hotel’s population rises suddenly from 
six to six hundred it causes confusion. 

A day’s trip across the Channel simply a dream when it’s 
fine, but rather a nightmare when the weather ’s uncertain. 

Yes, you must be fairly expeditious if you want to get 
through your lunch between the arrival of one boat at Boulogne 
and the departure of the other for Folkestone. 

Rather fun meeting acquaintances on the deck, as they 
become ever after your friends for life. 

Precious hard work travelling all day and all night, with 
half-hour pauses for sight-seeing. 

Yes, yes, yes, all very well—but there’s no place like home. 
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ENCORE! 





** The cry is still they come !’ 


WHAT made Charing Cross ? 
Teaching London Bridge. 











THE NEW GALLERY. 


THE Hon. JOHN COLLIER has hit upon the happy idea of 
representing at 36, Mr. Rudyard Kipling as martyring him- 
self, «& la mode de St. Laurentius, in front of a stove. He is ap- 
parently ruminating as to whether it is time to turn and be done 
on the other side, the only evident reason for his not turning is 
that the artist has done him so thoroughly well on the side 
exposed to the spectator. However, the name of RUDYARD 
KIPLING is associated with a hot climate and various warm 
corners. A very serious KIPLING is he in this picture; not at 
all one of the ‘*‘ Kiplings blithe and merry’’ as he was wont 
to be called by early scribes. 

Compliments to C. E, PERUGINI, on his charming portrait of 
Mrs. PeRuGINI, 40, which is the number of the picture, of 
course. Mrs. PERUGINI is also a distinguished sister of the 
brush, and Mr. C. E. PERUGINI is one of the few husbands who, 
with honest pride, can admit that ‘‘ his wife paints.’’ 

There is a speaking likeness, by EpDwin A. WARD, of ‘‘S. L. 
Clemens,”’ popularly known as ‘‘ MARK TWAIN,”’ and certainly the 
‘* alias ’’ is well chosen, this being a ‘‘ speaking ’’ likeness of a 
man, who, as a gifted humorous orator, is equal to any twain of 
them, pick ’em where you will—even among his own generally 
first-rate post-prandial orating fellow-countrymen. 

86. Don’t be misled by the title of this picture, ‘*‘ The Bridge,’ 
to imagine you are going to see a tableau representing ladies and 
gentlemen engaged in the game of cards now so much in vogue. 
No; Mr. WELLESLEY COTTRELL hasn’t done this, but has painted 
a pretty country picture and also ‘The Brook,’ 91. And 
these two may be taken as three subjects, closely akin, since in 
representing Bridge and Brook he has painted Well. 

131. S. MELTON FISHER’S portrait of Sir Henry Drummond 
Wolf is life-like. Such a picture could not be rejected even by 
those most eager to keep the wolf from the door. 

145. A Dorsetshire Pastoral. By SIDNEY Moore. Delight- 
ful! Absolutely still life. Nothing of the moor about it, 
except in the name of the clever artist. Any picture purchaser 
who has finished his collection would do well to reconsider the 
matter and add just this one Moore. 

105. In designing ‘‘ The Naiads’ Pool,’’ and showing us these 
nice nudities with curiously entwined legs, Mr. HERBERT 
DRAPER might have given them just a few garments out of his 
drapery. 

125. Clever picture of Mrs. Humpury’s. ‘ Hard to hold.” 
A girl holding a kitten. But surely the little thing with silken 
fur must be soft to hold, not hard. Odd! 

150. C. E. HALLE’s Hero is a Heroine. 


157. C. NAPIER HEmMy, A.R.A., shows two fishermen in a boat 
“Counting the Catch.’’ Delightfully briny. Boat curiously 
unaffected by the decidedly rough sea. If this were always the 
case, viz., the worse the sea the steadier the boat, when 
painted by Mr. C. N. Hemy, then we would invariably go to him 
when we wanted our little yacht painted. Perhaps this mar- 
vellously un-rocking boat is being held steady by ‘‘ the painter.”’ 
May be. If this artist would turn his attention to a scene on 
shore in social life abroad, he has only got to give his 
title a twist, and instead of two men “ counting a catch’’ he 
could substitute two lady-adventuresses ‘‘ Catching a Count.”’ 
N.B.—No extra charge for suggestion. 





225. 


The Earl of Stair, K.T., by Sir GEORGE Ret, P.R.S.A. 
A nobleman who, judging from his title, must always have his 
eyes wide open. 

Those whe come to see pictures, the pictures of the sea 
will delight, such as 232, ‘‘ Estuary of the Nith.’’ A lady 
looking at this observed, ‘‘ How odd! one lives and learns! 
I always thought an Estuary was a sort of Notary, or an Under- 
writer at LLoyps!”’ 

259. The Duke of Portland, ably represented by Joun S. 
SARGENT, R.A., with two most unique and remarkable speci- 
mens of feathered collies or bird-dogs, caleulated to furnish 
delightfully picturesque ‘‘ boas ’’ for ladies. Dogs of a feather 
here together. 

Now we must 
mounted pictures. 


come away. Can’t go upstairs to see the 








A BAUER IN MAY. 


ON the programme of Mr. HAROLD BAUER’s pianoforte recitals, 
‘* under the management of Mr. SHARPE ’’—a name of which the 
musical punster will inevitably avail himself unless he is warned 
off in time—there is an announcement of ‘*‘ The new baby Grand,”’ 
who is *‘ pleasing to look upon,’’ and so forth and so forth, all 
in praise of the infant, bless its little heart—we very nearly wrote 
‘*tiny’’ for “‘little,’’ but tiny might be mispronounced “ tinny,”’ 
and that would never do unless with a ‘‘ coote’’ before it, but 
even then, though there’s a ‘‘ CooTE and TINNEY’’ band, there 
isn’t a ditto and ditto piano: at least, not as far as we know. 
But this does not explain ‘‘ baby Grand.’’ It might be a new 
novel by clever ‘‘ SARAH GRAND,’’ whose Twins were so de- 
lightful. It isnot. ‘‘ Pinafore’’ melodies should be played on 
a ‘* baby Grand.’’ The visitors on Friday next will, we hope, 
be as pleased with ‘‘ Papillons, Op. 2,’’ as they were on Wednes- 
day last with Op. 22 (‘‘ Like ’Ops, ’cos I’m a bit of a dancer my- 
self,’’ as ’Arry observed) and with ‘‘ Variations by BRAHMS on 
a theme by PAGANiINI,’’ which, with such names, and such an 
executant, ought to be something to remember. Such a pro- 
gramme should attract to the ‘‘ Bauer Saloon’’ all who have 
any interest in the great beer question, seeing it is so full of 
excellent ‘‘’ops.”’ 

By the way, how readily musical expressions arise to the Jips 
of concert-goers on these occasions. Only recently an energetic 
lady was hurrying to her seat--the wrong one, as she had passed 
her own—when her daughter, slowly following, exclaimed, 
‘Allegro, ma, non troppo!’’ Whereupon her mother retraced 
her steps and took her right seat. 

BEN TROVATO,MINOR. 

No. 5, B Flat, Brahms Buildings. 








New READING.—Only just discovered it. In Macbeth. The 
Thane, with Banquo, meets the Weird Sisters. Macbeth and 
Banquo, being victorious, are, of course, walking home after 4 
grand banquet given in their honour by the Best United Scotch 
Club of the period. National drinks and dishes. What more 
natural then that, ‘‘seeing things,’’ and being—like the 
whiskey he has been taking—“‘ a little mixed,’’ General Macbeth 
should exclaim— 

** How now, ye secret black and midnight Haggis, 
What is ’*t ye do?” 


I find on examination that this wasn’t said on the occasion of 
his first introduction to these elderly ladies, but on his visit 
to the witches when they gave an ‘‘ At Home’’ in their own 
spacious cave. But this is a detail. Macbeth had just been 
dining, of course, and he must have screwed his courage to 
the sticking point in order to have paid this visit. Anyway, it 
is evidently what our WULLIE MCSHAKSPEARE meant, or why 
should he have chosen a Scotch subject at all ? 

Yours, THE MCPHOGGIE. 
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THE VALUE OF GYMNASTICS. 

[At a recent meeting of the Gymnastic Teachers 
Institute, the Lord Chief Justice, who presided, 
observed that if systematic physical training for 
girls was more widely adopted, we should see far 
fewer young ladies with bent-over ankles and 
turned-over feet walking along the street. } 

IF sisters you possess, dear boy, 

Whose bones are still elastic, 
See that a training they enjoy 

Both mental and gymnastic. 


The vaulting-horse improvement brings 
In Jeaping and in running, 

Girls take quite cheerfully to ‘‘ rings ”’ 
(Excuse my trick of punning). 


The rings expand their brains and chests— 
Mens sana in corpore sano— 

Say no to that you can’t—(my jests 
Sparkle like Pommery-Greno). 


By parallels they may be taught 
To hold a perfect balance— 

They will not Jose it when they ’re sought 
By half-a-dozen gallants ! 


The horizontal bar, dear boy, 
Promotes grand-cireulation—* 
A healthy girl’s a wholesome joy, 
Whate ’er her rank or station. 


The rope they ‘Il climb, grow straight and 
strong, 
Tis woman’s highest mission, [long 
And, last not least, they’ll bring ere 
My dreams to full fruition. 


Then shall my eye ne’er meet, with pain 
Which in my bosom rankles, 
One eye-sore in the street again, 
Young ladies’ crooked ankles— 
With satisfaction I shall deign 
To note their nice straight ankles! 
* Otherwise, the performance of the ‘ grand 
circle.” 








WHAT’S THE BOTHA ABOUT? 


Has she gone to arrange preliminaries 
of peace ? 

Has she decided to give the ex-Presi- 
dent a piece of her mind ? 

Has she arranged to make a fortune by 
manipulations on the Stock Exchange ? 

Is she the simplest lady on the earth, 
or a female edition of BISMARCK ? 

Should she be praised by the Imperial 
Press, or hailed with delight by those 
who respect the Little Englander ? 

Is she anxious to guide the policy of 
her native State, or merely to pick up a 
few hints about summer bonnets ? 

Is she an angel of light, or one of a 
darker hue ? 

Is she a peg upon which to hang anec- 
dotes, or too exalted to be mentioned with- 
out absolute respect ? 

In fact, isn’t she in reality merely a 
theme for a leading article, when there 
is nothing more interesting to write 
about. 








Sentimental and—ahem—Thirty (?). ‘‘ Dip HE SAY HE KNEW ME WHEN I WAS A GIRL?” 
* Sweet and Twenty.” *‘OH, No! HE SAID HE RPMEMBERS YOU WHEN HE WAS A BOY!” 





— 








TO CHRISTOBEL. 
Ou, tell me, CHRISTOBEL, my queen, 
Didst deem my manner strangely cold, 
When in the twilight, yester-e’en, 
We side by side together strolled ? 


For it had been a day of days, 
As far as weather was concerned ; 
At noon, the sun with scorching rays 
Our delicate complexions burned. 


Released at length from Winter’s thrall, 
We both inhaled the breath of Spring; 
At first I revelled in it all, 
And felt as happy as a king. 


But as we tramped o’er hill and dale 
The long day through, with cheeks 

Did you observe my spirits fail, [aglow; | 
My conversation cease to flow ? 


We plucked the’golden daffodil— 
Of Nature I am very fond ; 
You were enthusiastic, till 
You found that I did not respond. 


We watched the sunset to the last, 
And as a solemn stillness fell, 
A spasm o’er my features passed, 
. Which made you think I was not well. 


You grew romantic by and bye, 
The happy future you could see ; 
Doubtless you heard me heave a sigh, 
And grind my teeth in misery. 


Homeward I did escort you soon, 
And hurriedly I said farewell. 
Beneath the newly risen moon 
I kissed you coldly, CHRISTOBEL. 


And were you filled with haunting fears 
When I had vanished from your eyes? 

Perchance you wept some bitter tears, 
So now let me apologise. 


It was not that I loved you less 
Than I had ever done before. 

This fact allow me to impress, 
You are the one whom I adore. 


I did not find your presence pall 
Upon me—not one little bit. 

When something ’s pleasant, after all, 
One cannot have too much of it. 


No, CHRISTOBEL, my dearest dear, 
If strangely I behaved that night, 
It was—I ’]l whisper in your ear— 
Simply because my boots were tight ! 
P. G. 
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TEACHING THE YOUNG IDEA. 


Customer. ‘‘ THAT’S A NASTY CUT you’vE GoT! How DID YOU MANAGE IT?” 
Barber (sadly). ‘‘OUR APPRENTICE, SIR, PRACTISING. WE’RE OBLIGED TO EXPECT THIS 
SORT OF THING NOW AND THEN!” 








|into the fellow’s hands; he couldn't help 
making the catch. 

If only I had, &c., &c., &e. 

At A GOLF CLUB-HOUSE. 

Oh, yes, of course I ought to have won— 
won easily—not a doubt of it. But some- 
how, he seemed to outdrive me, and then 
his approach shots all ‘‘ came off’’ and 


‘“WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN!”’ 


IN A CRICKET PAVILION. 


DEvUCcED hard luck getting out like that. 
Bowling good? Oh dear, no, not a bit of 
it! I could have played that sort of 
thing, all day. The bowling’s nothing— 
absolutely nothing. I was just playing 
forward at it, and the beastly thing broke | mine didn’t, and when it came to the 
in from the leg, and somehow or other I | putting—well, you know how beastly the 
didn’t get fair hold of it, and the ball | greens are just now; but it didn’t seem 
ran up my bat, and the wicket-keeper | to affect his play, though it did mine. My 
held it—that’s all. Good catch? Not at| put was always short, or else too strong, 
all! Why, the ball literally dropped | and he had all the luck and just got down, 








time after time. Yes, awfully annoying, 
of course. However, beyond breaking my 
driver across my knee, and shying the 
ends at my caddie, I kept my temper 
pretty well. But my luck was simply 
awful. 

If only I had, &c., &e. 

IN A WEIGHING RooM. 

Rather rough on me, getting beaten a 
neck, like that. Thought I had him safe, 
all the way up the straight, too. Made 
my effort a little too late, you think? My 
dear Sir, I think I ought to know some- 
thing more about whether it was too late 
or not, than a mere spectator! Why 
didn’t I “‘come away’’ at the Enclosure 
rails? How could I ‘‘ come away ’’ with- 
out the horse? I don’t wish to say 
anything unpleasant, but really, I wish 
you wouldn’t talk such rot! When I 
picked up my whip my horse was 
‘*stony,’’ positively stony! No man 
could have got more out of him than I— 
though I say it myself. If the race were 
to be run over again, I should win. 

If only I had, &e., &e. 

IN A LAWN-TENNIS PAVILION. 

Fancy a ‘‘rotter’’ like that beating 
me! Well, by Jove, it’s enough to make 
a fellow swear he ’]l never play in a public 
Tournament again! Sickening, I call it. 
I got in some splendid services, too, in the 
second sett, but he got ’em all back again, 
somehow. Don’t know how he did it. 

If only I had, &e., &e., &e. 

AT A BCAT-HOUSE. 

Won? We should have simply come in 
alone, my dear fellow, if our Stroke had 
only set a decent pace from the beginning. 
But to commence as if we were going to a 
funeral, and then Well, it doesn’t 
bear talking of! And just fancy his 
quickening up to forty at such a time as 
that? If such suicidal policy is not 
enough to lose any race that was ever 
rowed, I don’t know what is. And look 
at the course our cox. took us! Why, 
the other fellows simply couldn’t help 
winning. A good crew? They? What 
skittles! We ought to have won easily. 

If only I had been’stroke, &c., &c., &e. 

RETURNING FROM A HUNTING Rwy. 

Capital gallop, wasn’t it? Why didn’t 
I jump the first brook we came to? Oh, 
I should have had it, if I’d been riding 
the chestnut instead of the grey. That 
chestnut of mine would have thought 
nothing of it—he ’d have hopped over like 
a bird. The gate out of the farm-yard, 
do you say? Well, rather a funny thing 
happened there, you know. My horse 
seemed to go rather “short ’’ just as we 
came at that gate. So I pulled him up, 
and had a look to see if he ’d lost a‘shoe. 
Had he? No, curiously enough, he hadn’t. 
Going quite sound now? Oh, yes, he’s 
all right again now, thanks. Must have 
been merely temporary lameness—hit his 
leg, perhaps. If only I had, &c., &c. 
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CLAIMING ACQUAINTANCE. 


Miss Economy. “1 SEE YOU ’VE FORGOTTEN ME, SIR MICHAEL.” 
sin M-cu-L H-cxs-B-cu. ‘UM! 1 SEEM TO REMEMBER YOUR FACE. BUT IT IS SO LONG SINCE WE MET!” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


EXTRACTED FROM THE Drary oF Tosy, M.P. 


For a moment, when he rose to reply and 
turned to address them, it seemed as if 
temptation would override all restraint. 


House of Lords, Monday, May 20.—/Cantvar, a fighting man all his life, set 
“Life would be endurable only for the|his teeth, squared his shoulders, and 
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BIRDS OF A FEATHER !! 


Lably the Jester. ‘‘I may say I share his Nonconformist conscience !” 
(Vide Mr. Labouchere’s Speech on Sir Henry Fowler's Amendment.) 


Bishops,’’ murmured the 
garding with hunted look right reverend 
prelates ominously clustered below Gang- 
way to his left. 

Certainly they ’ve been a little hard on 
him since he returned from the Riviera ; 
have practically annulled benefit derived 
from his sojourn in the sunlit South. 
Last week it was the Bishop of WINCHES- 
TER and the Habitual Drunkard ; to-day 
it is the Bishop of HEREFORD and the 
Tipster. He wants Select Committee 
appointed to enquire into increase of 
public betting ; Bishop of LONDON seconds 
motion ; the Primate seals the document 
with mark of high approval. What the 
MaRKiss would like above all things 
would be to run amok among the Bishops. 


MARKISS, re-| 


awaited the onslaught. WINCHESTER, of 
milder mood, conscious of exceptional 
provocation given by him last week, 
strategically, though to all appearances 
quite casually, got his brother of LONDON 
between himself and the PREMIER. 
Happily for peace and propriety of 
House, the vision of the nurserymaid 
erossed the PREMIER'S eye; as effective 
in its way as earlier historic vision of 
the housemaid. Bishop of HEREFORD, 
presumably drawing on domestic ex- 
periences, instanced in proof of spread 
of the plague of betting that the nursery- 
maid habitually ‘‘ had her shilling on’’ 
the coming race. Fervid fancy pictured 
daily scenes in the nursery under 





this malignant influence. Master CLAUD, 


etat 7, in a white hat (much too large for 
him), standing on his mother’s bandbox 
shouting ‘‘Ten to one bar one!’’ Sister 
GLaDys, four last birthday, responding 
in shrill voice, ‘‘ Five to one on the 
field !’’ 

‘*Ts that the kind of public betting you 
hope to put a stop to?’’ the MARKISS 
asked in withering tones. ** What 
machinery have you to enable you to put 
aistop to nurserymaids putting a shilling 
on each succeeding race? ’’ 

Admirable point this. Well if MARKISS 
had stopped when he had madeit. Always 
« mistake when an expert in a particular 
field, whether it be the nursery or the 
housemaid’s department, steps outside it. 
Encouraged by applause lavishly bestowed, 
the MARKISS next alluded to ‘large 
crowds that on Sunday morning assemble 
round one man in order to give him tips.’’ 
TWEEDMOUTH, more familiar with the sub- 
ject, explained that the crowd is gathered 
not to give tips to the one man but to 
receive and pay for tips distributed by 
him. 

‘* Very well then,’’ said the MARKISS, 
with manner curiously reminiscent of 
PRINCE ARTHUR when in the other House 
he gets hold of the wrong end of the 
stick; ‘tthe crowd assembl s to pay for 
tips.’”’ 

House accepted the franktiand ready 
correction. But it broke the spell of 
omniscience with which the earlier pas- 
sage about the nurserymaid had been 
delivered. In the end, protesting he 
would ne’er consent to this new step in 
paternal government promoted by the 
reverend fathers, he consented. Motion 
for Committee agreed to. 

Business done.— Commons discussing 
Amendment to Budget moved by HENRY 
FOWLER as spokesman of re-united and 
renovated Opposition. Immediate conse- 
quence is that Opposition break up into 
fresh splinters. 

House of Commons, Tuesday.—Dulness 
of Debate on Budget varied by fresh 





A STUDY 


IN LIBERAL UNITY! 


Being a hasty sketch of the loyal and uncon- 
trollable indignation of Mr. J-hn M-rl-y and Sir 
R-b-rt R-d during the onslaught on their colleague, 
Sir H-nry F-wl-r, by the Chancellor of the 





Exchequer! ! 
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explosions of cordite. Six years ago next 
month—when Mr. GLADSTONE, the MEMBER 
FOR SARK, Don CURRIE, and other eminent 
statesmen were away at Kiel, in the now- 
wrecked Tantallon Castle, helping GERMAN 
EMPEROR to open new canal—cordite ex- 
plosion under Treasury Bench blew into 
Opposition CAWMELL-BANNERMAN and his 
colleagues in the Rosebery Government. 
It was BRODRICK who fired the charge, 
and the whirligig of time has brought him 
to fill the position whence he was instru- 
mental in discharging C.-B. 

Cordite having done its work nothing 
more heard of it till, the other night, 
PRINCE ARTAUR incidentally mentioned 
that at particular crisis of campaign in 
South Africa there were only 3,000 rounds 
in store. This afternoon C.-B. commented 
on this concatenation of circumstances. 
The very men who had turned him and his 
friends out on alleged insufficiency of 
ammunition, who had been in office for six 
years, who had asked for and obtained 
millions for war purposes, were thus 
caught dangerously napping. 

Nasty blow that; would have discon- 
certed some men. PRINCE ARTHUR splen- 
did in his audacity. It was, he vowed, 
all C.-B.’s fault. In 1895, he, being at the 
head of the War Office, was found guilty 
of insufficient stores of cordite ; very pro- 
perly kicked out of office. Five years later, 
his erities of 1895 having meanwhile been 
in power, and having raised Army expen- 
diture from eighteen and a half millions 
to thirty millions, it was suddenly dis- 
covered that the country being at war, 
the stock of ammunition was almost ex- 
hausted. Who was responsible? The 
Minister in charge of the War Office 
since 1895? Certainly not. It was the 
guilty Minister whose sin had found him 
out six years ago. 

This Prince ARTHUR said without 
shadow of a smile, without movement 
of an eyelid distantly suggesting a wink. 
The unexpected assault took C.-B.’s breath 
away. Fora momenta pause of amazement 
fell on the crowded benches. Then some- 
one behind Treasury Bench cheered; cry 
taken up till it swelled to a roar, through 
whose prolonged length PRINCE ARTHUR 
glared with honest indignation on the 
limp C.-B., who began to think that he was 
really much more sinful than he thought. 

Business done.—HENRY FOWLER'S Amend- 
ment to Second Reading of Budget Bill 
negatived by majority of 177 in House of 
423 Members. 


Friday.—Adjournment for Whitsun holi- 
days. Back again June 6. 








LIGHT AND DARK BLUES. 


Ir Day, the Cambridge captain, stands 
As typical of Light, 


Then Knox, who Oxford men commands, | 


Is Dark as Latin night. 





OUR BOYS. 

[Sir T. Ltpron said the American boy was ahead 
of the English boy. Managers of great American 
concerns were often surprisingly youthful. He 
thought it would be a good thing if every English 
boy was sent to America at seventeen for two years. ] 
THE English boy to the States has gone, 

In a Western store you'll find him; 

A Yankee twang he has taken on, 

And his modesty left behind him. 
‘**Land of Babes,’’ said the callow youth, 

‘* Tho’ at home my elders flout me, 

In a couple of years they shall own the 
truth 

That they can’t get on without me.”’ 


The boy returned. But his father’s trade 
Seemed tame to his vast ambition : 

There were limits set to the profit made, 
And it suffered from competition. 

‘**Father,’’ he said, *‘ let this care be mine, 
It’s a matter of education, 

And I'm pretty spry at a big Combine.” 
So he worked an amalgamation ! 








CASH BEFORE COURAGE. 
(For further particulars apply to Pall Mall.) 

** AND does that excellently appointed 
brougham and pair belong to your 
master ?’’ asked the Stranger. 

‘*Certainly, Sir. You see, my master 
has to go out to dinner a good deal and 
could not think of hiring a fly.’’ 

‘*And yet,’’ continued the Stranger, 
‘*that kind of conveyance is very well 
turned out by the livery stables. And 
why not sometimes take a cab? Dukes 
often take cabs.”’ 

‘*My master is not a duke,’’ returned 
the servitor with hauteur. 

** Indeed, and yet you say he hasa share 
in a yacht, five or six horses, the like 
number of polo ponies, and is always en- 
tertaining ?’’ 

** Yes, Sir, you have fairly described my 
master’s position. He is no parson with a 
poor parish, no barrister with an empty 
brief-bag, or doctor with a brass plate in 
lieu of a practice.’’ 

‘*Then what is he? From his style of 
living I should put him down for a 
popular actor-manager, or a Cabinet 
Minister with private means, or even a 
Foreign Ambassador.’’ 

‘*No, Sir; you are entirely wrong. My 
master is a young gentleman of twenty.’’ 

‘*Then he is a millionaire, or the son of 
one.”’ 

‘*Neither,’’ returned the serving-man, 
**On the contrary, my master’s father is 
nearly as poor as himself.’’ 

‘* Then who is this spendthrift ?’’ 


** Don’t call him a spendthrift, Sir. For 
what he does is by regulation.’’ 

‘*By regulation!’’ exclaimed the 
Stranger. ‘‘ Then he must be——’’ 


‘* Yes,’’ put in the servant, filling up 
the gap and explaining the mystery, ‘‘he 
is a cavalry subaltern.’’ 





LOVE-LETTERS OF A DANISH WOMAN, 


(Published for the first time after a pause 
of centuries.) 


My LorpD,—You will never receive this 
letter. It was not my fault. My father 
told me to do it. But why should he haye 
been killed for listening behind the cur- 
tains? He was acting for the best. He 
is always so kind. The best of men. And 
why tell me to go toaconvent? And why 
say that I paint? My hair is all my own. 
And so are you. If you would only let it 
be so. But surely you can be reasonable. 
And yet you will never know. And you 
are always in my thoughts. Oh! my 
Lord, my dear Lord, my dearest Lord. I 
don’t believe my brother. I know he is 
spiteful to everyone. AndIam glad he 
is going for a trip—far, far away. 


Your Onest, 0. 


My DEAREST LORD,—I feel it is un- 
maidenly to write to you. But this letter 
will never reach you, so I am comforted. 
Surely it was cruel to make a scene when 
we had come to see your little play. Of 
course, we like amateur theatricals. But 
then you did not do us the honour to ask 
us to take part in them. You preferred 
professionals. And Court life in Elsinore 
is not too cheerful. I never thought that 
you would take back the presents that 
you gave me, but youdid. And I thought 
it was so kind of you to sit near me. But 
then you should not have caused all that 
disturbance. You sadly grieved your 
mother. And she is such a sweet thing. 
Means so well. And really, your uncle— 
step-father—is so anxious to be civil. 
What is the matter with you? But I shall 
never know, for you will never receive 
this poor letter. I have heard from my 
brother. LAERTES seems to be enjoying 
himself; but, naturally, poor papa’s 
untimely end cameasashock. Of course, 
I sent no details. They were too painful. 


Oh! my own one. Oh! my darling. I do 
so wish you were more reasonable. 
Your unknown lover, 0. 


SWEETEST,—My last letter. You will 
never receive it. Perhaps it may be found 
on the stream, floating along amongst the 
water-lilies. I have taken to singing,— 
although my music master never thought 
me a very promising pupil. But it distracts 
my thoughts—which are sad ones. LAERTES 
seems to be tired with his travels, and sends 
ascrap to say that he is on his way home. 
I feel at times rather wrong in my head. I 
won’t let my maid touch my hair, and have 
taken to decorating it with wild flowers. 
They look rather pretty but untidy. And 
now I am going for a little walk, and then 
I shall have a nice long rest by the stream 
amongst the willows. My own, my dear- 
est, my all-in-black one. But you will 
never know—until it is too late. 

Your poor distracted 





OPHELIA. 
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PLEY, PLEASE }” 


Fair Cyclist. ‘‘CAN YOU DIRECT ME TO HicHaw U 


BUT 10U LL FIND IT UP’ILL WORK !” 


Rustic, ‘‘ You ’vE ONLY GOT TO FOLLER YER NOSE, M183; 
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MR. PICKLETHORN'S CONTRIBUTION. 


MR. PICKLETHORN adjusted his spectacles, took up the 
letter and read it through twice very carefully and deliberately. 
Then, with an air of bewilderment, he gazed at a slip of pink 
paper enclosed within it. Next he studied the envelope, duly 
addressed to ‘‘ JOSIAH PICKLETHORN, Esq., The Hollies, Wimble- 
don,’’ carefully scrutinising the postmarks as if in the hope 
that these could solve the riddle for him. Finally, with a 
despairing sigh, he handed the letter across the breakfast-table 
to his wife. 

‘* What the dickens does this mean?’’ he enquired. ‘‘ Read 
it, MARIA, and let’s hear what you make ofit. It must be some 
idiotic mistake—and yet it seems meant for me right enough! ”’ 

Mrs. PICKLETHORN read the letter in her turn, her face 
betraying increasing astonishment as she did so. It ran:— 

** Office of ‘ The Trumpet Magazine,’ 
** Fleet Street, E.C. 

‘**DEAR Sir, — We are now making arrangements for the 
Christmas Number of the Magazine, and should like to include 
in it one of your humorous sketches. Four thousand words 
would be a suitable length, and the payment we could offer 
would be £15. In the hope that our proposal will be agreeable 
to you, we enclose cheque for half that sum, the balance to be 
paid on publication. Weshoulu be glad to have your MS. at 
the earliest possible date. Yours faithfully, 

‘*T,. HENDERSON, Editor.”’ 


‘*Good gracious! ’’ exclaimed Mrs. PICKLETHORN, dropping 
the letter and staring at her husband. ‘‘ One of your humorous 
sketches !"’ 

‘*One of my humorous sketches,’’ repeated Mr. PICKLETHORN, 
““The editor of this paper, or magazine, or whatever it is, 
writes to me for one of my humorous sketches to put in his 
Christmas Number. And here’s his cheque, too, payable to 
JOSIAH PICKLETHORN. One of my humorous sketches! Forty 
years have I been in the sugar trade, MARIA, and, except in the 
way of business or a friendly letter, I haven't set pen to paper 
since I left school. Why this HENDERSON writes to me, and 
what he means—or if somebody's trying to play a silly joke— 
well, it just beats me! ”’ 

**It ean't be a joke,’’ observed his wife thoughtfully. ‘‘ No 
one would send you a cheque as a joke. And it can’t well bea 
mistake, seeing that it’s addressed right, with your Christian 
name and all. No, he must have heard of you, somehow.”’ 

** Seems like it, doesn’t it ?’’ agreed the other. 

‘* Perhaps he knows one of our friends ? ’’ 

** Quite possible,’’ admitted the sugar-broker. 
he does, why——’’ 

** Yes,’’ resumed Mrs. PICKLETHORN, with growing conviction, 
‘‘one of your friends must have spoken to this editor about 
those clever stories you sometimes tell—no, don’t deny it, 
JOSIAH, they are clever. Why, only last Tuesday, when the 
JOHUNSONS were dining here, and you gave us that description of 
how your Aunt lost her way in the Edgware Road, Mrs. 
JOHNSON said to me that you ought to send that to Punch.’’ 

** Well, well,’’ said Mr. PICKLETHORN, with a gratified smile, 
**T don’t deny that I love a bit of a joke now and then. ’Tisa 
poor heart that never rejoices, as SHAKSPEARE, I believe, puts 
it.”’ 

‘** Why, it’s as plain as a pikestaff! This editor, you see, was 
talking about his paper toa friend. ‘The Magazine’s all right,’ 
says he, ‘ but what I want to make it complete is a right-down 
good piece of fun, and where it’s to come from I can’t tell.’ 
‘D’ you know Mr. JosiAn PICKLETHORN?’ asks the friend. 
‘Can't say I do,’ replies the Editor. ‘ Well,’ says the friend, 
‘you just get him to give you one of his stories, and your 
readers will laugh as they’ve never laughed before.’ ‘ Thank 
you,’ says the Editor, ‘1’ll ask him’; and so he sits down and 


** But even if 





——_—. 
writes you this letter. That’s the explanation, depend upon 
it.”’ 

“*It may be,’’ allowed Mr. PICKLETHORN dubiously ; ‘I can’t 
think of any other. Well, then, in that case, I'll just drop him 
a note, thanking him for the offer, but returning his cheque, as 
I don’t happen to be in the writing line.”’ 

“What ?"’ cried his wife indignantly. ‘‘ Return his cheque, 
indeed! To think of throwing away money like that! You’l] 
do nothing of the kind ; you’ll just sit down this evening, and 
write off that story—it won't take you long.”’ 

‘*But I can't,’’ protested Mr. PICKLETHORN. 
story could I write ?’’ 

** Nonsense, JOSIAH; of course you can. All you’ve got to do 
is to copy out one of those anecdotes you tell so splendidly— 
there ’s that one, for instance, about your missing the last train 
at Clapham.”’ 

Mr. PICKLETHORN pondered in silence for some moments, 
** Seems a pity not to take that £15 certainly,’’ he said; ‘and 
I’ve often thought that, if I gave my mind to it, I could write 
better stuff than lots of these literary fellows. . . Well, MARIA, 
I'll have a shot at it, if you like.’’ 

** Of course you will! You could write three stories a week 
easily. That ’s £45 a weck, which is ——’”’ 

**Hold hard, MARIA—the first one isn’t written yet, and a 
precious tough job I expect it’ll be. This letter says it’s 
got to be four thousand words long—that sounds a terrible 
lot—and if it should be a mistake, after all! Look here, I'll 
take that cheque to town with me and present it at once, and 
if it’s all right, why, I’ll tackle the story this evening. And 
it’s time for me to be starting for the City now. You might 
get in a packet of foolscap paper from the stationer’s while 
I’m gone.’’ 

And in the course of the morning, Mrs. PICKLETHORN received 
the following satisfactory telegram—‘‘ Cheque all right.”’ 

That evening, after dinner, Mr. PICKLETHORN sat down to 
compose his story, his wife having provided him with a new 
nib, fresh blotting-paper, and an immense pile of foolscap 
paper. The servants were enjoined that not a sound must be 
heard from the kitchen; ‘‘ Perfect quiet, my love,’’ said Mr. 
PICKLETHORN, ‘‘is absolutely essential.’’ At the beginning, 
his wife was allowed to witness his labours, but before long 
the author found that her enquiries as to his progress, re- 
peated every ten minutes, were exceedingly distracting, and, 
accordingly, she was banished to the drawing-room, while Mr. 
PICKLETHORN plied his pen in the dining-room. After much 
consideration, the anecdote about his missing the last train 
at Clapham—a story often recounted with gratifying success 
amongst his friends—had been selected as most likely to charm 
the readers of The Trumpet, but Mr. PICKLETHORN found bim- 
self considerably hampered by the Editor’s request, that the 
story should be four thousand words long, which he inter- 
preted to mean that there must be not one word more or less 
than this number. 


** Why, what 


Presently, the author appeared at the drawing-room door in 
his shirtsleeves, mopping a heated brow. 

‘*Look here, MARIA,”’ he said, ‘“‘I’ve written it all down, 
and I’ve only done two thousand one hundred and forty-seven. 
[ can spin it out a little longer, but I’ll never get to four 
thousand !’’ 

‘*You must work in another story as well, then,’’ said his 
wife promptly. ‘* Couldn’t you introduce that one about Miss 
HAVILAND’S cockatoo ?”’ 

** Ah,’’ said the author, visibly relieved. 
and he retreated downstairs again. 

At midnight, Mrs. PICKLETHORN prepared to retire, at which 
time her husband’s total, as he announced, was two short of 
three thousand. And he added his firm intention of finishing 
the blessed thing before he went to bed. 

When Mrs. PICKLETHORN had been asleep fora couple of hours 


‘*T might do that;” 
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or 80, She was awakened by tremendous 
shouts from the ground-floor. 

‘“MARIA!”’ cried her husband's voice, 
‘“here—come here, quickly !’’ 

Insome alarm, Mrs. PICKLETHORN slipped 
on her dressing-gown, and peered over 
the banisters. Two flights below her 
stood her husband on the stairs, a bundle 
of manuscript in his hand. 

“Qh! there you are. Tell me, is ‘ wait- 


| ing-room’ one word or two ?”’ 


“Ts that all? ’’ said Mrs. PIOKLETHORN, 
in distinctly annoyed tones. ‘‘I thought 
the house must be on fire! ’’ 

“Yes; but is ‘ waiting- room’ one 
word ? ’’ 

“Oh, bother! Two, I suppose.”’ 

“Then I’ve finished !’’ said Mr. PICKLE- 
THORN. 

(To be continued.) 








LAWN TENNIS LUNCHEON. 
Menu. 
** SERVED,’’ 15 T0 3 0. 
Bisque. 

Flukes 3 merveille. 
Volley-vent 4 la racquette. 
*Vantage Toyu. 

Currie 2 la Deuce. 
Timballes celluloides & la Ping Pong. 
Salade Letitia. 

Gibier & la mode. 
Parfait Amour & Rien. 
Créme de Jeu Perdu & deux Fautes. 








THE REVIEWERS’ RETREAT. 
It was a noble-looking Institution. 








Just the place where jaded reviewers and 
ink-sodden critics would care to drone 
| away the last few years of their life. The 
high wall that skirted the garden was 
delicately tipped with sea-green bottle- 
| glass, thus ensuring peace and quiet from 
prowling authors whose works the aged 
reviewers may at some time or other have 
| Considered. 

The novelists’ arbour was particularly 
Well protected (no doubt advisably so) for 
| ‘twas here that reviewers of current 
|fiction took their afternoon tea, and 
| smoked their friendly ‘‘ screws ’’ of baccy 
sent by well-disposed acquaintances. 

Yet, despite the high wall, wire barbing, 
&., many a tragedy had been enacted 
Within this shady retreat. It was a 
pathetic sight to see the palsied critics 
doddering around with Mudie - hunted 
expressions for their afternoon airing. 
These all slept, by the way, on the ground 
floor, as they dreaded anything in the 
lature of a story. A sad tradition exists 
of one weary reviewer who roused his 
Comrades in the night by cries of agony. 
4s they gathered fearfully around him, 
he pointed in horror through the window 
ttthe stars. ‘‘ A comet!’ he cried. Then 
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"ARRIET ON HER HOLIDAY. 


Guide (awaking the echoes of the lake), ‘‘ AND MAY ALL—THE LADIES HERE—BE MARRIED 
—BEFORE THE END OF THE YEAR!” 


Echo, ‘Year! Year!” ’Arriet, ‘‘I LIKE ECHOES.” 








institution. Some of the more stalwart, 
however, recently combined to withstand 
his austere treatment, and he is at pre- 
sent in the sick ward. 

Visitors are urgently requested not to 
tempt the inmates with gifts of high- 
|coloured adjectives and new adverbial 
expressions. It is scarcely fair, since all 
the inmates have to take a grammatical 
pledge—and the simplest Saxon English 
alone is served out with the rations. 


adding, with a moan of anguish, ‘‘ it has a 
tail,’’ he expired with a look of mortal 
terror that almost drove his companions 
frantic. 

On another occasion a reviewer was 
gossipping with a friend in the arbour 
when a bomb from an unseen author 
hurtled through the air, crushed the un- 
fortunate victim and injured many others. 
It was a religious novel; one of the most 
dangerous missiles ever invented, combin- 
ing a deadly heaviness with deadly 
explosive qualities. 

Turning from the novelists’ arbour the 
visitor may note the poets’ yard, where 
reviewers of minor poetry, essays, etc., 
undergo SANDOW’S exercises, and open-air 
treatment generally after the debilitating 
occupation they have followed for many 
years. There is a new drill-sergeant} THE END oF THE GAME.—‘‘I can’t stand 
(CH-RT-N C-LL-NS by name), whose severi-|the racquet,’’ as the tired tennis-ball 
ties have inspired dismay throughout the | said. 








**BoGEY COMPETITION.’’—A correspon- 
dent wishes to be informed if the above 
heading, which he often sees in various 
papers, means that someone is giving a 
prize for the best ghost story ? 
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A LONGFELLOWISH LAY. He declared the flaming diamond ;— | Yet whenever I cross the club room, 

I had but one to play. And see Bridge; its charm appears 
Like the grip of a vice which led me on 
To the ruin of other years ! 








My DEAR Sirk,—I am not a great student 
of poetry, and so it came upon me quite Between our two opponents 
as a surprise to learn that LONGFELLOW The wavering luck held fast, 
was not only as great a cardplayer as he And the current that came in their favour | 
was a poet, and that, years ago, this cele- Bore my tin away at last. 


brated bard had immortalised the present . ; 
7 : . I _» As, sweeping the tricks towards them, 
fashionable and absorbing game of 


on ‘*Grand slam,”’ they scored,—ah me! 
And walking home in the moonlight, 
You might have heard a ‘*‘ D——!”’ 








FOR A CHANGE. 


BROWN and ROBINSON and SMITH 
Whom in town I tarry with, 
Wearied out by life’s routine, 
Pining for a change of scene, 
From the crowds at home I flee 


‘*Bridge.’’ I was not aware that ‘‘ Bridge 
was known in his time; but then he was 
an American, therefore go-a-head; also a 
poet, and a poet like a prophet is always) And the loss of all my money 


just a bit previous. However, Sir, to you) Like a horrid dream appears ; To the margin of the sea ; 
I confide this precious manuscript which! And a flood of thought comes o’er me, Where I hope for prospects new, 
has recently come into my possession. I| Which fills my eyes with tears. Far from toil and care—and you. 
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THE FIRST “* BRADSHAW.” 
A Reminiscence of Whitsun Holidays in Ancient Egypt. From an Old-Time Tabl(c\ature. 











have not a Longfellow on my bookshelf, and How often, oh, how often, Foolish hope! the scene I find 
am therefore unable to ascertain whether it In the days that had gone by, Equals what I left behind,— 
has ever appeared in his collected poems _ I had played on at Bridge past midnight Crowded roads, whose human tide 
or fugitive pieces. Anyway, it will interest When the betting had been high ! Almost emulates Cheapside, 
you, my dear and learned Sir. Its title is How often, oh, how often, Whose hotels, superb and grand, 
‘* BRIDGE. ”’ I had wished that luck’s ebbing tide Seem transplanted from the Strand, 
I played on at Bridge at midnight Would bear away my wretched cards Where at once I happen on 
As the clocks were striking the hour, To my adversaries’ side ! SMITH and BROWN and ROBINSON. 
And still to rise from the table, 71 wv head avow het end achin ‘ r t is vain 
Was quite beyond my power. A y = g f ee 8, Ah! then, since the — ites, 
nd my cards a real nightmare, Homeward I return again, 
I saw my partner reflecting And the burden of playing a rubber, Fain once more relief to seek 
P On eards I was longing to see ; Seemed greater than I could bear. From my comrades of the week, 
,~ wondered if he . make the trumps But now it has fallen from me, By an ignominious flight ; 
r if he would leave it to me! . ; 
And only in dreams I see But to meet as I alight, 
But far from having such wisdom The gold which I trusted that others By the same train back in town— 
On that lovely night in May, Would one day lose to me. ROBINSON and SMITH and BROWN. 
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